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Listeners,  I  believe  this  is  a  packaged  age.     Nowadays  all  sorts  of 
articles  are  selling  by  the  package.     You  can  buy  everything  from  bacon  and 
biscuits  to  a  bonnet  for  the  baby  or  honey-bees  for  your  hive  in  a  -package. 

And  now  along  comes  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  inquires  about  buying  a 
packaged  dress.     I  can  almost  imagine  her  phoning  the  store  and  saying:  "Please 
send  me  a  1-pound  package  of  pink  oarty  dress."    Anyway,  she  tells  me  that  her 
department  store  is  now  selling  house-dresses  all  done  up  in  most  attractive 
packages,  and  that  the  salesgirl  assures  her  that  when  she  buys  a  packaged  dress 
she  is  certain  it  has  not  been  soiled  by  handling. 

Well,  no  doubt  the  salesgirl  is  right  on  that  ^oint.     But  just  the  same, 
the  clothing  people  aren't  at  all  enthusiastic  about  the  idea  of  buying  frocks 
by  the  package.    Their  study  of  ready-made  dresses  has  convinced  them  that  the 
only  way  to  get  a  good  fit  in  a  dress  is  to  try  it  on.     Since  human  figures  vary 
so  much  and  since  clothing  sizes  are  not  yet  standardized,  you  can  never  be  sure 
of  a  fit  in  any  garment  unless  you  try  it  on.     That's  one  reason  why  a  packaged 
dress  isn't  practical.    Another  is  that  to  make  a  good  purchase,  you  need  to 
examine  both  the  fabric  and  the  finish  of  a  dress.     In  any  dress  —  even  in  a 
little  inexpensive  house  dress  —  you  need  to  examine  both  the  material  and  the 
construction.    You  want  to  know  how  the  seams  are  made,  how  the  trimming  is  put 
on,  what  the  fastenings  are  like,  and  so  on.     These  are  points  you  can't  find 
out  as  long  as  the  dress  remains  in  the  package. 

Second  question.     A  homeraaker  who  is  already  started  on  summer  sewing  for 
the  family  asks  how  to  finish  the  seams  of  a  heavy  linen  dress.     She  says  she  is 
in  a  real  quandry  —  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  so  to  speak.     If  she 
Bakes  a  heavy  bound  seam  or  a  fell,  the  seam  will  be  too  thick  and  bulky  to  iron 
well.    But  if  she  makes  a  plain  flat  seam,   she  is  afraid  the  material  will  fray. 

Here's  the  way  the  clothing  people  suggest  meeting  that  problem.  They 
suggest  binding  those  seams  with  cotton-net  footing.     That  will  make  a  firm, 
ilat  finish  and  prevent  frayed  edges.     On  the  other  hand,  the  net  is  so  thin 
tnat  it  will  prevent  bulky  seams. 

Third  question  — >  also  from  a  home  dressmaker.     She  wants  to  know  whether 
you  can  buy  pre-shrunk  cotton  thread  these  days  as  well  as  pre-shrunk  fabric. 
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I  am  delighted  that  this  question  came  up.     It  seems  to  me  a  question 
that  the  seamstresses  of  the  land  might  well  do  something  about.     Nothing  is 
iore  annoying  than  to  make  a  dress  with  greatest  care  and  then  have  it  come 
from  the  laundry  with  puckered  seams  because  the  thread  shrank  and  the  fabric 
didn't.    As  far  as  I  know,  manufacturers  in  this  country  have  not  yet  started 
shrinking  cotton  thread.    But  the  way  to  get  them  to  do  it  is  to  ask  and  ask 
again  —  let  your  store  know  that  you  want  pre-shrunk  thread,  put  on  the  pressure 
of  demand.  Once  the  manufacturers  find  that  the  women  customers  everywhere  want 
this  convenience,  they  are  usually  happy  to  comply. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  clothes,  I  should  like  to  read  a  letter 
from  a  lady  about  buying  paper  storage  bags  for  winter  clothes.     This  inquirer 
says:    "Dear  Aunt  Sammy:     Please  tell  me  whether  tar  paoer  or  pine-oil  paper 
hags  are  the  most  mothproof.  " 

The  entomologists  who  have  studied  the  habits  of  the  clothes  moth  say 
that  any  absolutely  tight  paper  bag  with  no  cracks  or  breaks  in  it  anywhere 
is  a  good  container  for  keeping  clotn  ing  out  of  reach  of  moths.     But  they  also 
say  that  a  bag  of  olain  heavy  paper  is  just  as  safe  as  a  more  expensive  bag 
scented  with  tar  or  cedar  or  pine  oil,  because  smells  don't  kill  moths  already 
in  clothing.    A  moth  can  go  right  on  eating  comfortably  in  spite  of  odors  like 
these  around  him.    The  safest  bag  is  simply  the  tightest  bag.     So,  plain  heavy 
taper  makes  just  as  good  a  container  as  tar  or  cedar  paper  and  it  is  less  expen- 
sive.   To  keep  your  clothing  safe  in  a  bag,  have  it  cleaned  first  or  at  least 
carefully  brushed  and  sunned.    Then  seal  the  bag  so  tightly  that  no  moth  can 
[  find  any  tiny  opening  to  crawl  in.    -Notice  particularly  the  place  at  the  top  of 
|  the  hag  where  the  hanger  comes  through.     Seal  up  that  opening  with  gummed  paper 
leal  up  every  crack. 

By  the  way,  perhaps  this  is  the  opportune  place  to  mention  that  the 
larders'  Bulletin  on  clothes  moths,  which  probably  many  of  you  own  —  this 
bulletin  was  revised  recently  and  now  contains  the  latest  and  most  scientific 
information  on  control  of  this  insect  pest  that  causes  so  many  dollars'  worth 
of  damage  every  year.     You  can  have  a  co-oy  of  the  new  edition  by  writing  to  the 
department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.   C.  ,  and  asking  for  the  bulletin 
called  "Clothes  Moths  and  Their  Control".     The  number  of  this  bulletin  is  1353- 

One  paragraph  I  should  like  particularly  to  draw  to  your  attention. 
^  11  read  it  right  from  my  copy  of  the  bulletin,     "Women's  clubs  and  neighbor- 
ed organizations  can  greatly  reduce  exnenses  in  work  against  moths  by  pooling 
eir  needs  and  purchasing  insecticides  in  quantity  from  local  dealers  or 
oaJu-acturing  chemists.     Napthalene  and  paradichlorobenzene ,   two  of  the  safest 

best  materials  for  protecting  fabrics  in  storage  against  moth  injury,  can 
;  °e  obtained  this  way.  " 
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